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THE ZEMINDAR. ’ 


Ar the present time, the landed aristocracy of India 
are invested with a more than common interest, and 
deserve something more than a mere passing notice. 
They hold in their hands the power of good and evil to 
an extent scarcely dreamed of in Europe, and for the 
reason, that in Asia all real power is highly despotic, 
especially in the provinces. If the petty trader, the 
writer, the agent, the broker, with a score of others of 
various grades and occupations, are constantly in the 
habit of tyrannising over those beneath them, how 
much more must we expect oppression from the all- 
powerful zemindar—the dispenser of life and property 
—the owner of not only all the broad acres within his 
zemindary, but of all the men, women, and children 
existing thereon. 

In the northwest, it was long popularly supposed 
that civilisation had made great strides, that European 
ideas were fast triumphing over Asiatic prejudices 
and eastern habits, and that, in fact, the people 
were comparatively free, enlightened, and happy. 
Never was error more complete. Doubtless, more 
had been done by the government of the northwest 
towards preparing the people for better things, but 
in reality as little had been accomplished there as else- 
where. None but those who have laboured in an 
eastern climate know what it is to bear the heat of 
the day ; none but those who have striven against the 
darkness and corruption of the Asiatic mind know 
how sadly slow the work progresses. Even the men 
for whom you are striving, the poor ryot, the oppressed 
trader, the poverty-stricken villager, all are dead 
against you. So strange are they to any generous senti- 
ment, so shut out from sympathy with the rest of the 
world, that they cannot, they will not, place belief in the 
labours of the European in their behalf. They spurn 
the proffered aid; they turn away from protection, con- 
vinced in the dark recesses of their own diseased minds, 
that behind all the fair language and pleasant promises 
of the white man, there lurks some secret plot for their 
more complete bondage and destruction. 

In reality, then, the tyrannical zemindar possesses 
fully as much power in the northwest as in Upper 
or Lower Bengal. We have said that he holds the 
power of life and property. This is not a mere figure 
of speech, but a stern, everyday matter of fact. The 
British authority is supposed to reign paramount over 
every other power within the limits of the Honourable 
Company’s territories. Outwardly, this is indeed the 
case; but in reality it is a mere fiction. When the 
collector or the magistrate of the district passes 
through with a small army of retainers and native 


officials on revenue or judicial tours of inspection, all 
is deep deference to the English name, and for the time 
it is highly convenient to allow the fiction to pass 
current; but, once out of sight, all idea of British 
supremacy vanishes, and the reign of the native recom- 
mences—the zemindar is again all-powerful for good | 
or for evil. Alas, how seldom for the former! 

The zemindar owns the land on which tens of thou- 
sands of his fellow-men have their being, dwell, toil, 
and die; but not only does he claim the soil by which 
they live—he insists on his right to everything it 
produces over and above their most pressing wants 
for the support of life; nay, he even sets up a claim to 
their liberty and their life. All are his, according to 
the popular reading of the Indian Rights of Man. Wo 
to the Bengalee who dares to think otherwise! Sad 
and certain, indeed, would be his fate. 

Of course, all of this class are not precisely similar 
in their characters, dispositions, and mode of managing 
their zemindaries. There are well-defined varieties of 
the species. I have known men of rather enlarged 
views upon general matters, who have had an English 
education, mixed much with European society, were 
au fait at European politics, and whom one might have | 
expected to have governed their ryots not only with a 
lenient, generous rule, but in an enlightened manner: | 
these men would have scorned any personal acts of | 
oppression, yet they could never be brought to recog- | 
nise the ryot’s claim to anything beyond a mere animal 
existence, and often, by their indifference to their affairs, 
permitted the grossest acts of extortion and tyranny. 

Short-sighted as their policy undoubtedly is, inas- | 
much as the ryot labours no more than he can possibly | 
avoid under this exacting system, they cannot be 
brought to believe in the possibility of liberality 
inducing greater exertion, or in the European theory 
of a prosperous tenantry making a fat landlord. The) 
screw is placed on wherever it is deemed expedient ; 
and unfortunately for both landlord and tenant, it is| 
generally thought to be expedient. When we speak | 
of the ‘ screw,’ we do so in no figurative language, but. 
as having reference to the actual thing done and| 
performed; not always, though frequently, by the 
zemindar personally, or of his own knowledge, but by | 
the subordinates and middle-men of the estate, whose | 
name is closely resembling that of ‘legion. The. 
zemindar is feared rather than loved. 

Sreenath Deb Chunder Roy, a zemindar of large 
possessions in Lower Bengal, and personally known to 
me, may be very fairly taken as a sample of the gene- | 
ral run of these landed aristocrats of British India. 
Of commanding figure, noble features, and graceful 
easy manners, he is undoubtedly far above the majority | 
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lof his fellow-zemindars, in personal appearance. In 
| activity and mental energy, he is perhaps superior to 
|many of the class; but in the daily routine of his 
| gemindary, and in the treatment of his ryots, he is 
| the true type of the Bengal landlord. 

Chunder Roy’s zemindary lies in the rich valley of 
'the Ganges: his own family resting-place is on the 
His castle stands amidst 
| lofty trees and spacious meadows, commanding a view 
| far up and down the stream. Within a short ride of 
| the district town of Luckypore, his mansion is well 
| placed both for purposes of his own zemindary and 
| for general business ; for Luckypore is an important 
| town, to which vast numbers of baboos resort for 
| trading, and where the zemindar can turn the various 
| produce of his land and his ryots to the best account: 


|| where he can dispose of the sweat of their brows at 


| the highest price per factory maund, and obtain the 
| utmost marketable value for every seer, maund, and 
| beegah of their bones and sinews squeezed out in the 
shape of jute, hemp, linseed, cotton, indigo, and sugar, to 
say nothing of saltpetre and a few common dye-stuffs. 
| Viewed at some little distance, the castle and 
grounds of the zemindar wear a most imposing 
| appearance. The building does not perhaps strike 
| one as belonging to any particular order of house 
architecture, either eastern or western; but then it is 
| extensive; there are large porticos, and no end of 
The lofty trees, dotted about the grounds, 
| give a park-like appearance to the place, while its 
| general exterior is improved by the stately landing- 
| place from the river-bank to the grounds, and the 
round white building, whatever it may chance to be, 
| which abuts upon the river from one side of the 
| ght, with a flagstaff peering high above its walls, like 
| a willow-wand against the deep azure of the sky. 
The zemindar’s grounds and house were planned 
| by a first-rate English architect, and, if report speaks 
true, the work cost several lacs of rupees. Native- 
| like, however, Chunder Roy could not persuade him- 
| self to abide by the Englishman’s plans, and accord- 
| ingly clipped the verandahs of their fair proportidns, 
| stuck in loopholes instead of windows, allowed the 
| gravel-walks and terraces to become overgrown and 
| ruinous, so that what wears a very magnificent exterior 
| at a mile distant, becomes a sort of deserted palatial 
| prison at a closer inspection. 

In the round white house by the ghit with the 


|| flagstaff, our zemindar holds daily court, to hear 


| | 


complaints, to decide petty disputes between his ryots, 
and, above all, to arraign defaulting cultivators for 
their shortcomings. This is a terribly busy place at 
certain seasons of the year; many an aching desperate 
heart enters the narrow portal in the rear, some to 
return only after dreadful sufferings, some never, 
alive. In the dark, damp chambers beneath that 
terrible audience-room, more horrors are enacted than 
are dreamed of in Merrie England. Slaves of the soil, 
creatures of the zemindar, who from sickness or acci- 
dent, or bad weather, or a dozen other causes, have 
disappointed his lomashta, or bailiff, of the expected 
quantity of grain or other produce, are incarcerated 
within those loathsome walls, until, rendered desper- 
ate, they obtain liberty under some promise of impos- 
sible returns, which ends in imprisonment to death, or 
perhaps flight, or starvation, or suicide. 

But amidst all this, the zemindar is a happy, 
prosperous man. He dresses in the most approved 
fashion, drives horses of the best breed, feeds on the 
dainties of the land, and is housed, if not in courtly 
style and comfort, according to western ideas, at any 
rate in eastern palatial splendour. His suites of rooms 
are most extensive, though they are rather dimly lit 
by poor wooden casements, and entered by low door- 
ways; his furniture and fittings were once of the 
most costly description; now they are faded, tattered, 


and patched with old tawdry relics of bygone splen- | 
dour. One might well imagine his state-apartments | 
to be the property-rooms of a third-rate London | 
theatre. His own private rooms are small and filthy 
enough for any back-slums of old Edinburgh or | 
ancient London, where the fresh air and the glorious 
light of day enter but through wooden traps and | 


accidental slits in the wall, diluted with all kinds of || 


effluvia and dimnesses. O the intolerable heat of that 
inner sanctuary of Chunder Roy! How tantalising | 
the mimic punkahs, how aggravating the sight of the 
waving branches of huge green trees outside, bending 
gracefully to the noonday breeze! 

As for his zenana, the rooms of the female portion 
of his family are never approached by man, unless he 
be a younger brother. What they are like, I once 
had an opportunity of judging during a very brief 
period when they were cleared out for some repairs. 
Rooms an Englishman would scarcely call them: 
cribs or dens for tame beasts would approach more 
nearly to their description. Furniture they have 
none. A few dowdy mats, some resayes or padded 
cotton quilts, a hookah or two, and a miserable, dimly 
burning lamp—these constitute the essentials of a 
Hindoo lady’s apartment. I could not wonder the 
fever had compelled the zemindar to remove his 
family, and make some changes in the economy of his 
private rooms. The only marvel to my mind was 
that any member of the family had escaped the 
pestilence cooped up in those vile dungeons. 

To behold our friend the zemindar cast off the daily 
dingy rag which scantily encircles his waist, don the 
ample flowing robes of white, the rich silken vest, the 
gay, many-folded head-dress, and sally forth from the 
inmost recesses of his dusty, reeking crib, and spring 
into his carriage, surrounded by armed and many 
vestured retainers—to behold this would appear almost 
as marvellous as Cinderella’s transformation. Certainly 
Chunder Roy leaves behind him fully as much dirt as 
the young lady of the fairy tale. 

The life of a zemindar in the mid districts of Bengal 
may fairly be set down as one of almost daily excite~- 
ment. With as many cases to decide as any ordinary 
justice of the peace—with as many clients to see and 
converse with as a solicitor of fair reputation—with as 
many broils, lawsuits, and actual downright fights as 
an Irish tenant or an English blackleg, the Hindoo 
zemindar must necessarily lead a pretty active life, if 
he wishes to hold his own, to say nothing of holding 
his neighbour’s, which, unfortunately, a considerable 
number of them have a national weakness for 
aiming at. 


One day’s work will suffice for a sample of most of | 


the three hundred and odd days which—knocking off 
half of the Indian festivals—make up his year of 
business, A few disputes amongst his ryots about a 
brass totah, or somebody’s wife, or a bullock, are soon 
disposed of ; then come some land and tithe questions 
—terrible affairs in themselves, and still more so in 
their consequences, as the ryots find to their cost; 
then some question in which the government is 
mixed up has to be discussed, and the result is that 
‘Honourable John’ is done, as completely as though 
he were a ryot. 

It is rare, indeed, that a day passes without some 
plotting or scheming about land. This, indeed, is the 
great source of material wealth in India; and it is con- 
sequently the origin of half the lawsuits, and three- 
fourths of the assaults, affrays, and murders in Upper 
and Lower Bengal. A neighbouring indigo-planter, 
one of the Company’s European ‘interlopers,’ has 
perhaps made advances to some villagers to cultivate 
indigo for him on their lands, bringing him the plant 
when ripe, to be manufactured into indigo, which is the 
most common method followed throughout India. The 
zemindar fancies or believes that these ryots and their 
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land own him as their lord and master, consequently 
that they must not toil for the planter though he 
should pay them double or treble the price obtainable 
from the zemindar. Here, then, is one most fertile 
source of deliberation and schemes. The growth of 
the enemy’s plant has to be watched and reported 
upon; and as the time for culling and carrying it 
approaches, the zemindar has to prepare his Jattials 
or fighting-men, to protect the party who are to 
remove this produce of the European foe. 

The planter gets intelligence of what is going on, 
and he too musters his lattials in full force, armed 
not merely with sticks and clubs, but with spears, 
swords, and firearms. The mustering is not a mere 
matter of form: never were any men so desperately 
bent on mischief as the instigators of these lattials; 
never was life so ruthlessly flung away in acts of open 
daring as on these occasions. Neither the planter 
nor the zemindar appears in person, though on the day 
of strife they will be sure to be within sight of the 
skirmishing-ground. Perhaps the magistrate of the 
district hears of the intended breach of the peace, and 
despatches a strong party of armed Burkemdazes to 
repress the riot. But wo betide the police officials 
should they dare to shew their faces on the ground! 
The contending parties, forgetting their strife for the 
moment, unite in a common attack upon the general 
foe, who of course are quickly defeated, and leave the 
contending parties to fight it out. It is not easy to 
say why, but it is quite certain that on these occasions 
nine encounters out of ten end in favour of the Euro- 
pean party, though perhaps inferior in numbers, and 
in no ways of a better class of lattials. 

But the fight does not end with the field of indigo 
which occasioned it: the defeated party seeks revenge 
|either by destroying other crops of his adversary, or 
| by burning a village or two on his land. It matters 
| not who suffers, provided it can in any way reach the 
| enemy; and herein is the greatest evil of these affrays. 
| The Indian zemindar passes a considerable portion 
| of his life in open or secret warfare with his species, 
like any other untamed beast of prey. With the 
| government, with planters, with traders, with ryots, 
re is ever at strife. During the recent mutiny and 


rebellion, he has had ample scope for his belligerent 
| qualities ; and in many instances has not failed to avail 
| himself of them. Where he has not done so, it has 
arisen from no inherent love of peace, order, or justice, 
| but simply from the conviction which, in the breast of 
the Hindoo, is ever present, that ‘discretion is the 
better part of valour.’ Where numbers triumphed for 
| the time, he has proved that, despite the press, the 
|| steam-engine, and the telegraph, India has not felt 
|| much internal social change. We have clipped the 
tiger’s claws, but not washed out his spots. 


AN UNCOMFORTABLE NIGHT. 


* My dear Harry,’ exclaimed my mother, as one winter’s 

evening we all sat together in the library at Uplands— 

* My dear Harry, if you must positively yawn in that 
outrageous manner, I think your own room is the 
| proper place to do it in.’ 
*Was I yawning?’ said Harry, starting up from his 
|mook near the fireplace. ‘I beg everybody’s pardon ; 
|but we had a long day after the cocks, as you 
know, Kenneth; and besides, the wind made such a 
| noise in the trees near my window last night, that I 
| positively did not close my eyes.’ 


Harry looked apologetically at our guest, Mr 


silence, like Sancho Panza,’ said my father. ‘If you 
really are such a victim to want of rest, you had 
better take yourself off, and make up for lost time.’ 
‘Harry was using the words in their conventional 
sense,” said Mr Brunton. ‘If you had really ever 
known what it was to pass a night utterly without 
sleep, you would not think much of being kept awake 
or disturbed by a noise. The nearest approach to 
what the French call une nuit blanche that I ever 
passed, is marked by anything rather than a white 
stone in my memory.’ 

‘What was it?’ ‘Where were you?’ ‘Do tell us 
about it?’ we all said; headed by Harry, whom this 
attack on his fit of drowsiness had roused into full 
animation. 

Before I let Mr Brunton tell his story, I had better 
explain who he is, and how it happens that we are all 
glad to listen when he speaks. 

Mr Brunton is an old college-friend of my father’s ; 
and frequently visits us, partly in that capacity, and 
partly that my father, who farms his own estate of 
Uplands on an extensive scale, may profit by his 
valuable advice in many matters connected with 
modern scientific husbandry. Mr Brunton is an 
eminent agricultural chemist, and his services in this 
capacity are sought by many landed proprietors and 
large farmers throughout Great Britain. His skill is 
great in offering to nature the necessary compensation, 
in the shape of chemical compounds, strange to the 
eye and repulsive to the nose, for the drain upon her 
constitution which is required to produce the abundant 
grain and root crops expected by ‘high farmers’ as 
the reward of their expenditure of skill and capital ; 
and in this useful branch of modern science, Mr 
Brunton has few, if any rivals. 

But his active and enlightened mind is not satisfied 
to work only in this, its legitimate field of action; he 
has considerable skill in many kindred sciences, and 
has dabbled in most of the ‘ ologies ;’ and, above all, he 
possesses from nature the valuable gift of making his 
mental resources available in an easy and pleasant 
manner, for the amusement and instruction of others. 
It would be difficult to find a more agreeable com- 
panion; and accordingly, whenever he makes his 
appearance at Uplands, the entrance of the gentlemen 
into the library after dinner is the signal for us all 
to take up our station near the lamp, beside the fire, 
or in the shady nooks between the chimney-piece and 
the book-cases on each side of it, and prepare for a long 
pleasant evening of amusing conversation. 

It was this, the family custom of some years’ 
standing, which drew so much attention to Harry’s 
unbecoming state of drowsiness; and caused a general 
flutter in the party, when Mr Brunton, in reply to our 
inquiries, promised to give us an account of the most 
uncomfortable night he ever had > 

The fire was stirred, the moderator-lamp wound up ; 
my mother’s spectacles were rescued from impending 
destruction, and dexterously fished from under the 
table by little Marion, and we all declared ourselves 
ready to listen. Mr Brunton began thus: 

It is about ten years, since I was proceeding 
from London to Glasgow, to attend a meeting there 
of the Highland Agricultural Society; and by some 
stupid oversight of my own, or mistake of the rail- 
way authorities, found myself sent off the main 


Brunton, a shrewd, sensible-looking man of about fifty 
years old, who glanced at him with a quaintly amused 
air as he spoke. 


line, and rapidly approaching Liverpool, before I dis- 
covered the error. It was late and dark, and I have a 
particular objection to any unnecessary degree of dis- 


‘Harry leaves to others the dignity of suffering in 


comfort ; therefore, as there would still be time enough 
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for me to reach Glasgow before the opening of the 
meeting, if I took a forenoon train the next day from 
Liverpool, I resolved to profit by the accident, to 
visit an old acquaintance of mine who resided in one 
of the suburbs of the city, and from whom I had 
frequently received, and as often been obliged to 
decline, a warmly hospitable invitation. 

I knew his house was not large, and his establish- 
ment I presumed to be on a strictly bachelor scale ; 
but having lived a good deal about the world for many 
years, I can accommodate myself with ease to any 
circumstances into which I find myself thrown; and 
I own that 1 thought more of the pleasure of seeing 
and conversing with my old friend, than of the 
slight disturbance which my unexpected arrival might 


| cause in his household. On arriving at the station, 


therefore, I engaged a fly, and set out at once for 
Dr Blackburn’s house. ‘The way was long, and dark, 
and dreary’—if Miss Rosie will forgive me a parody 
on her favourite poet—we rattled through innumer- 
able streets, and wandered along a devious course in a 
wilderness of ‘ semi-detached dwellings’ and ‘ suburban 
villas,’ which seemed to have no end. At length we 
reached a smail, but substantial house, standing some- 
what back from the high road in a garden, which was 
surrounded by a high brick-wall; and on sending in 
my card, Dr Blackburn at once appeared at the 
entrance-door, with a hearty greeting, and a warm 
invitation to me to enter. The first few minutes were 
occupied by my explanation of the circumstances which 
led to my unexpected intrusion; and it was not till 
my portmanteau was deposited in the hall, and the 
flyman had driven away, that Dr Blackburn's old 
servant was able, after sundry mysterious winks and 
nudges, to attract his master’s attention, and draw him 
to one side. 

After a few words spoken in a low tone, Blackburn 
turned to me with a laugh, in which, however, there 
was a shade of embarrassment. ‘Why, Brunton,’ he 
said, ‘here is Stevens reminding me, with a face of 
horror, that there is positively not a vacant corner in 
the house. There is a trial for poisoning, of great 
professional interest, going on at the assizes, and A—— 
and G——, whom you must remember, are staying 
with me to attend it, and they occupy the only two 
spare rooms which the house contains’ I inter- 
rupted him by saying that it was of no consequence, 
I would spend the evening with him, and return to the 
railway hotel for the night. ‘Impossible,’ he exclaimed. 
*You are fully two miles from the station; and how 
could you convey your impedimenta? We are far 
beyond the region of perpetual cabs here. No, no; we 
shall manage a shake-down for you; though I shall 
not be able to make you as comfortable as I should 
like to see a friend whom I have so long wished to 
have under my roof.’ 

A few instructions in a stage-aside to Stevens—in 
which I heard the words ‘camp-bed,’ ‘a large tub,’ and 
‘laboratory ’—and Blackburn turned, and ushered me 
into the large, low, but comfortable and well-lighted 
dining-room, where his two guests were still sitting at 
the table. A portion of the well-cooked dinner was 
soon heated and set before me, and we sat conversing 
on many subjects of interest to us all, till a late hour. 
When we rose to separate for the night, Blackburn 
recommenced a series of apologies for the rough 
lodging he was obliged to give me, which I with 
difficulty cut short by assuring him of my indifference 
on the subject. He then took a lantern from the 
servant, and opening a side-door, led the way across 
a paved yard surrounded by outhouses, and through 
a small shrubbery beyond, to a detached building ; 
which, from having been an apple-room or some 
dependency of the garden, he had converted into a 
laboratory and museum. He unlocked the door with a 
key which he carried in his hand, and we entered a 


round with curtains of green stuff, concealing shelves 
loaded with various chemical preparations and studies 
in anatomy and natural history. 

Blackburn was a retired physician of considerable | 
local celebrity ; but being in independent circumstances, | 
he had for some time relinquished the duties of his 
profession, and devoted himself to the sciences that are | 
more immediately in connection with it. Chemistry | 
and anatomy had led him on to mineralogy and | 
geology; and entering warmly into the controversy | 
excited in the scientific world about that time by the 
appearance of a very remarkable work on the last- | 
named science, he had been devoting his leisure for | 
some months before the time I am now speaking of, | 
to the composition of a pamphlet, to be entitled | 
Comparative Anatomy in the Paleozoic Ages, which was 
to give the world some ideas of his own on the subject. 
It was thus he accounted to me for various uncouth 
forms, models in miniature of the gigantic plesiosauri 
and pterodactyles of geology, which dangled from the | 
ceiling, and cast grotesque shadows on the white- 
washed upper part of the walls. A large table had 
been hastily cleared to receive my dressing apparatus ; | 
and Blackburn handled with something of regretful , 
tenderness a number of human skulls, collected to 
furnish evidence in support of some theory regarding 
the origin of the varieties in the human race, which 
had been disrespectfully cast by Stevens, in the course 
of his hospitable preparations for my comfort, into a 
corner of the room, where they lay grinning upon a | 
heap of other bones, both fossil and recent, which were 
awaiting the collector’s leisure to be classified and | 
arranged in order on the shelves. We fell into con- | 
versation on the subjects suggested by these evidences 
of my friend’s favourite studies, and some time elapsed 
before he left me for the night, promising to send his 
servant to call me at an early hour in the morning. 

I locked the door as soon as my friend retired, 
and then made a fresh examination of the somewhat | 
singular apartment which had been hastily prepared | 
for my reception: and in order to make what I am 
going to relate more intelligible, I will describe the 
room as it then appeared to me. It was nearly square, 
and, as I have said before, of considerable size. One of 
the sides was formed by the high brick-wall of which I 
have spoken as surrounding my friend’s house; and 
from this wall, which may have been about fifteen 
feet high, the roof sloped gradually, till, at the opposite 
side of the apartment, the space between the roof and 
the floor was not more than nine feet. The room was 
not ceiled, but the rafters and beams were whitewashed, 
as well as the space left at each end between the green 
curtains which covered the walls all round, and came 
close to the roof, where it was lowest, and the gradually 
increasing height of the walls. The door was in the 
centre of one end of the room; opposite to it was a 
large open chimney, with a raised slab of stone sup- 
porting dogs for burning wood, on which was now 
heaped a brightly glowing pile. At one side of this 
cheerful fireplace stood a large tin-bath full of water; 
and on the other, a small camp-bed was spread with 
the freshest and whitest of linen. My portmanteau, 
and the table spread with my dressing -apparatus, 
occupied a third corner; and the fourth contained the 
heap of bones and skulls already mentioned. A large 
leather-covered arm-chair, and an old-fashioned spider- 
legged table before the fire, completed the furniture. 
After making my preparations for the night, the fire 
looked so temptingly cheerful, that, my mind being 
occupied with the subjects we had discussed during 
the evening, I could not resist seating myself in the 
arm-chair, and indulging in a little half-drowsy medi- 
tation. By and bye, however, the atmosphere of the 
room became rather oppressive; the fire, heaped up by 
hospitable hands, gradually drew from the bones and 
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other animal products in the surrounding shelves, 
odours which were neither pleasant nor healthful ; 
and remembering that I had not seen a window in 
my first survey of the room, I rose to look for it. 
Under the green curtains, on the side opposite to my 
bed, I discovered two square windows, such as are 
often seen in stables, opening outwardly from the top, 
and kept from slipping by a curved bar of iron cut 
into notches. I opened one of these to its utmost 
stretch, and, after looking for a few minutes at the 
brilliant sky of a frosty autumn night, closed the 
curtain again, and betook myself to the camp-bed. 

I lay for some time watching the wildly grotesque 
forms assumed by the shadows of the antediluvian 


while the embers flashed and grew dull, and again 
brightened into a transient blaze; and sleep was 
gradually stealing over me, when I was startled by a 
slight sound, as though something had fallen from 
one of the shelves. I raised my head and looked 
| round, but could see nothing; and my eyes were 
| closing again, when suddenly it appeared to me as 
| though a hideous face were painted on the very spot 
| at which I was looking. It was visible but for a 
| moment, and then vanished. I rubbed my eyes and 
shook my head, and even felt my pulse to try and 
detect some symptom of incipient fever; but except 
that I plead guilty to one bounding throb, there was 
no sign of any abnormal state of the circulation; and 
I was trying to fancy that I had been gazing at the 
skulls in the corner, and transferred the image of one 
of them to the next object on which I fixed my eyes, 
when the appearance returned in the same spot. 

This time there could be no mistake: I clearly saw 
the flashing eyes, the glittering teeth, the frightful 
grin of a demoniac countenance. A bright blaze shot 
| from the expiring embers, and in a second the vision 
| disappeared. I own that now a cold sweat burst out 
| from every pore. Either I was seized with sudden 
| insanity, or I was the victim of some supernatural 
| delusion. I lay for a few minutes a prey to the 
| horrible sensations of one struggling with the night- 
mare. I would have given the world to have risen, 
and endeavoured to discover some natural cause for 
the frightful appearance; but my good-fortune, or, 
let me say more reverently, the watchful mercy of a 
kind Providence, kept me still. 

I could almost hear the beating of my heart in the 
profound silence. Gradually the light faded, the embers 
crackled more faintly, the shadows flickered and disap- 
peared in the general gloom ; but still I lay motionless, 
my eyes riveted on the spot so full of mystery. I 
should think that at least a quarter of an hour passed 
in this manner. 

Then the curtains waved, parted; a bright beam 
of moonlight fell on the floor, and, directly inter- 
cepting its rays, stood a frightful figure—the satyr 
of heathen mythology, the origin of our Christian 
superstitious portraiture of the arch-enemy, a huge 
living specimen of that strongest and fiercest of the 
ape tribe, the Simia satyrus, or wild man of the woods. 
This, then, explained the mystery. The creature 
must have escaped from some menagerie, and found 
its way in by the open window, and, with the cunning 
of its race, had concealed itself till the growing 
darkness gave it increased boldness. 

I knew enough of the animal’s wicked and malig- 
nant nature to feel convinced that my only chance of 
safety lay in eluding its observation; while, therefore, 
it stood at the further end of the room, still grasping 
the curtain, and surveying its new quarters with a 
horribly grotesque curiosity, I endeavoured to draw 
the sheet quietly before my face; but my slight 
movement at once arrested the creature’s suspicious 
glance, and, with a single bound, it squatted itself, 
grinning and gnashing its teeth, on the foot of my bed. 


monsters I mentioned as dangling from the rafters, | 


I now gave myself up for lost, and endeavoured to 
prepare for a horrible death by summoning to my aid 
all the support of religion. While I strove to fix my 
thoughts on the subjects which should occupy the mind 
of man in his last extremity, I fixed my eyes with the 
fascination of terror on my fearful companion ; and to 
my inexpressible relief and thankfulness, I found that 
he grew restless and uneasy under my steady gaze, and 
turned his head in another direction. All at once 
flashed into my mind the stories I had read, and only 
half believed, of the power of the human eye over the 
brute creation, and I redoubled the intensity of my 
stare, looking fixedly into the creature’s eyes. It 
grinned and jabbered, and moved its arms about rest- 
lessly ; and, mindful of my only remaining chance, in 
the event of its springing towards me, I got my hands 
quietly under the bed-clothes, resolved to make an 
effort to throw them over its head. before it could 
seize me in a gripe which, I well knew, would not 
relax till it left me a mangled corpse. 

Gradually, however, the creature drooped its hideous 
head on its breast, and was on the point of falling 
asleep, when a brand from the nearly extinct fire fell 
with a slight noise, and roused it again to full activity. 
The flame which suddenly leaped up, for a moment 
diverted the attention of my jailer; and the uncouth 
creature rose from its squatting position on my bed, 
and approached the fire, holding out its mis-shapen 
hands, and cowering over the warmth with a horrible 
resemblance to human action. 

I now resolved to slip, if possible, unseen from my 
bed, and either gain the door, or, if I could do no 
more, conceal myself between the bed and the wail, 
and trust to the brute’s forgetting my presence. 
When I attempted to move, however, I found my 
right foot, which had been under the creature as it 
sat on the bed, was so completely numbed or twisted 
as to be altogether useless; and the attempt to move 
only served to draw on me the wrathful notice of my 
enemy. Uttering a kind of hissing sound between 
its teeth, it darted to the further corner of the room, 
and seizing a large bone from the heap that lay there, 
again took up its quarters on the bed, and threatened 
to strike me with the bone in a manner evidently 
copied from that to which it was accustomed from its 
keeper. 

Thus situated, I had no alternative but to trust 
again to the power of the eye. ‘The fire had now died 
completely out, and one white ray of moonlight fell, 
through an opening in the curtain, right upon the 
creature’s hideous face. I fixed my gaze upon it till 
I began to feel a strange effect produced upon myself: 
first the grotesque mask seemed to approach nearer and 
nearer, till it appeared as if it were about to touch me; 
and then, while everything grew dark around it, it 
seemed to shine with a pale ghastly light, as if seen far 
off, at the end of an immeasurable cave. I felt all the 
sensations which I have heard described by persons who 
have been mesmerised, and I have no doubt that my 
nerves, highly wrought upon and excited as they were 
by the circumstances in which I was placed, were 
peculiarly sensitive to the subtle influence. As the 
thought crossed my mind, together with the dread of 
becoming insensible, and thus being completely at the 
creature’s mercy, I made an involuntary movement, as 
if to free myself from the spell. 

The fierce brute aimed a sudden and violent blow 
at me with the bone which it still held in its grasp. 
Mechanically, I moved my head to elude the stroke, 
the full force of which was thus spent on the pillow, 
or I should probably then and there have ended my 
earthly career. As it was, the bone glanced off the 
corner of my temple. I felt an acute pain, a gush of 
warm blood down my cheek and throat, and for a few 
moments I became insensible. 

The instinct of self-preservation restored me to 
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life. I seemed almost by force to recall my scattered 
senses; and the room being now perfectly dark, I 
succeeded by slow degrees in gliding from the bed to 
the floor, while my tormentor, apparently satisfied 
with the revenge it had taken, curled itself up in the 
very place I had just quitted, and slept—at least so 
I conjectured from the cessation of its restless move- 
ments, and now and then a heavy grunt, or snort, 
which bore a humiliating likeness to a human snore. 

The hours which followed were among the longest 
I ever remember to have passed. In slipping from my 
bed, I had so entangled myself with the sheet, that I 
found it would be impossible to move without dis- 
turbing my horrible neighbour: the wound in my 
temple smarted, and my head ached severely, and I 
could not repress an occasional shudder, half of cold, 
and half of nervous excitement, which ran through 
me like a convulsion. Every time this occurred, I 
expected my enemy to wake; but the long, dark, 
weary hours dragged on, and he still appeared wrapped 
in slumber. 

At length, with joy and thankfulness which I will 
not attempt to describe, I perceived a faint light, like 
a gray mist, steal over the black darkness around me. 
It was near the end of October, and I remembered 
that the sun did not rise much before seven o’clock— 
consequently, that it was probably now not far from 
six, and I might reasonably expect before long to be 
released from a situation which was all but intolerable. 

I was summoning my best energies to my aid, and 
considering what means I could adopt to get the door 
open before I should be overpowered by the creature, 
which I felt sure would spring at me as soon as I 
moved, when I heard voices in the garden, and in 
another moment some one loudly knocked at the door, 
and implored me to open, for God’s sake, if I was 
alive. 

The creature started up at the sound, made one 
furious rush at the opening of the curtain, which now 
let in a streak of decided daylight; and at the same 
moment the crash of broken glass, and a succession of 
wild piercing cries announced that it had missed its 
leap, and fallen into the hands of its captors. I con- 
fess that at this moment of release from the horrible 
fate which had been impending over me for so many 
hours, I felt my strength of mind and body at once 
give way, and became completely insensible. 

When I revived, I found myself stretched on the bed, 
the chill morning air blowing in from the open door- 
way—the door having been wrenched from its hinges 
—and poor Blackburn, with a face of the deepest 
anxiety, bending over me with some powerful stimu- 
lant. ‘Oh, thank God, thank God!’ he exclaimed, as 
I endeavoured to rise and speak to him. ‘Keep quiet, 
my dear fellow ; do not move or speak; only look at 
me, if you are in your senses.’ In a few minutes, I 
could not only look, but speak, and assure him that I 
was practically but little the worse for the unpleasant 
night I had passed ; but he would scarcely listen to me, 
and kept on repeating: ‘The satyrus! the wild man of 
the woods! the most fierce and relentless of animals ! 
—how can you have escaped with life ?’ 

*I thank God that it is so,’ I replied earnestly ; ‘ for 
truly it has been only the hand of His protection that 
has guarded me. But where did the creature come 
from, and how did you discover that it had paid me a 
visit ?’ 

‘Oh, that is the worst of all,’ said poor Blackburn. 
*It was through my abominable carelessness that the 
accident occurred: and if anything had befallen you, 
I never could have forgiven myself. It is bad enough 
as it is.’ 

‘ But has the beast escaped from a menagerie, or how 
did it come here ?’ 

‘It is mine,’ said Blackburn ruefully. ‘The captain 
of a merchant-ship, knowing my turn for natural 


history, and that I have a small collection in the gar- 
den here, gave me the brute a few days ago. I had him 
chained in an empty stable ; and last night, after shew- 
ing him to A—— and G , I must have missed the 
lock of the door, and turned the key without shutting 
it. The man who feeds and attends to my animals came 
as usual about six o’clock this morning; and finding 
the stable empty, at once gave the alarm. We traced 
his footsteps across the mould of the garden, to the 
window of this room, which to our consternation we 
found open. You may fancy to what a pitch my fears 
increased, when on knocking at the door the fierce 
brute flew out of the window, and, catching its foot on 
the iron stanchion, fell to the ground. It was over- 
powered, not without some ugly bites and scratches ; 
and we then forced open the door of this room, fully 
prepared to find your mangled body. Nothing was to 
be seen but. the empty bed, and a large stain of blood 
on the pillow ; but we soon found you, insensible, and 
as I at first thought dead; though a little examination 
sufficed to shew that you had received no mortal 
injury. I cannot express my thankfulness. But your 
escape is a perfect marvel to me; and as soon as you 
are rested and refreshed, you must give me an account 
of what happened.’ 

Before long, I was seated at a cheerful breakfast- 
table, and making up as best I could for the wear and 
tear of my constitution during the last few hours. By 
the time I reached Glasgow, there remained little out- 
ward trace of my night’s adventure, except a very dis- 
reputable black eye, which, for my character’s sake, I was 
forced to cover with a patch; but I will own that many 
nights elapsed before my sleep ceased to be disturbed 
with frightful visions, or I could get rid of the sight of 
a grinning, fiendish face, which always started out of 
the darkness when I clesed my eyes. Indeed, to 
this day I do not think I ever hear mention made of 
Liverpool without remembering the very uncom- 
fortable night I passed, in my first and last visit there, 
more than ten years ago. 


PROGRESS OF CO-OPERATION. 


THEORETICALLY, the mode in which we are supplied 
with food and other articles of necessity and comfort is 
faultless. Private individuals, without any view to 
the convenience of the public, but actuated solely by 
interested motives, undertake the supply of the articles 
in constant demand; merely adding to the cost-price 
the remuneration they demand for their trouble, and a 
fair proportion of the expense they are at, in shops, 
assistants, &c., in conducting their business. These 
individuals being numerous, act as a check upon each 
other; for their competition must necessarily be in 
excellence of quality, in moderation of price, in all 
things that can make services of the kind acceptable; 
and so the public are supplied with the best of 
everything at the lowest price, and with no more 
trouble than that of selecting their tradesmen. 

This is the theoretical view of the subject: the 
practical one is a little different. We find in practice 
that the competition is not in regard to realities but 
appearances; and when this is the case, of course the 
palm is achieved by those who can deceive best. The 
gracious public must be made to imagine that they 
obtain a good article at a low price; and as these two 
things are incompatible, the article must be so skil- 
fully adulterated as to seem good while it can be 
profitably sold cheap. Whether this is the fault of 
the dealers or the public is of no consequence: the 
fact stands all the same, and it throws discredit upon 
the whole competitive system. 
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Another system, our readers are aware, has been 
tried by various bodies of the working-classes—a 
system in which the motive-power is co-operation 
instead of competition; and there is now before us a 
paper which was partially read before the Social 
Science meeting at Birmingham, giving the results of 
the experiments of two of these co-operative bodies.* 

One of these, the People’s Co-operative Flour-mill, 
we described at large on a former occasion.tf We 
mentioned that the proximate cause of its estab- 
lishment at Leeds in 1847 was the high price of 
flour and its excessive adulteration; the millers 
combining to keep up the price of their manufacture 
without regard to the rises and falls of grain in the 
market. Under these circumstances, the warking- 
classes of the locality determined, at a public meeting, 
to purchase and manufacture for themselves, and thus 
to obtain ‘pure flour at as near prime cost as possible.’ 
It is interesting to observe the course of the experi- 
ment since then, which in fact has been so uniformly 
and triumphantly successful as to go a great way of itself 
in demonstrating the soundness of the principle. The 
shares were at first a guinea each, but were afterwards 
raised to nearly fifty shillings. The flour was sold 
at first at cost-price, but a profit is now added; 
the advantages were at first confined to the members, 
but the public is now admitted to share: the business 
for the first five years never exceeded L.27,000 in the 
year, and has since then increased to L.72,000. 

The existing trade could not stand unmoved before 
this new competitor. The price of flour was reduced, 
and adulteration, before excessive, became unknown in 
Leeds. In order to judge of the price of so fluctuating 
an article, this rule will suffice: that when grain is sold 
at so many shillings per quarter, flour will remunerate 
at the same number of half-pence per stone of fourteen 
pounds. Thus, when corn is 60s. per quarter, flour can 
be sold with a profit at sixty half-pence, or half-a-crown 
per stone. When the Society’s flour was sold at about 
cost-price, it was still 14d. below the reduced market- 
price, and saved the purchasers L.2000 a year. Even 
now, when it is sold at a remunerating price, governed 
by the markets, it is never above the half-penny per 
stone to the shilling per quarter, but often below that 
rate. 

The following are the general results of this interest- 
ing experiment as given in the pamphlet in an address 
to the members: 

‘1st. Flour was abominably adulterated in Leeds 
before we began, and you know we have been supplied 
with a perfectly pure article from our mill, ho adulter- 
ation being ever permitted. 

‘2d. You know that the price of flour often bore no 
natural ratio to the price of corn, but that dealers 
advanced the price of flour at their pleasure ; and you 
know that since our operations we have steadied the 
markets, and reduced the scale-charge for flour at 


least 14d. to 2d. per stone below the millers’ previous 
charges. 

‘3d. You know that the original members never paid 
more than 21s. each, so that 3270 members’ subscrip- 
tions would come to L.3433, 10s.; and you know 
that you have withdrawn bonuses to the amount of 
1.5937, 11s. 8d., or L.2508, 10s. 8d. more than was 
ever paid in; and your directors now hereby declare 
to you, that by valuation of mill, fixtures, and stock, 


* The Economic and Moral Advantages of Co-operation in the 
Provision of Food, instanced in the People’s Flour-mill Society at 
ant. and in the Rochdale Co-operative Pioneers’ Store. Weeds: 
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+ See Journal, No. 51, for December 1854. 


up to July 1, 1857, your capital amounts to the sum 
of L.9083, 5s. 3d. above the said bonuses.’ 

The other experiment of the kind has been tried 
at Rochdale, and with a result quite as satisfactory. 
It commenced in 1844, from the same causes, and 
with the same object, as the one at Leeds; but here 
it began with groceries, and extended seriatim to 
butcher’s meat, flour, coal and potatoes, clothing, 
drapery, shoes, clogs, hats, &c. ‘Wages being generally 
paid at Rochdale on Friday and Saturday evenings 
about seven o’clock, it is a perfect wonder to see the 
numbers of well-dressed working-men and their wives 
walking quietly into the grocers’ shops, where, begin- 
ning at the left-hand counter in No. 1 department, they 
are supplied with goods, pay, get their tickets repre- 
senting the money, and then move on to No. 2, and so 
on to the eighth or ninth shopman; then into the 
butcher’s shop, the flour, the potato, and the clothing 
rooms. On Friday, the 27th September, at. half-past 
seven in the evening, I stood and counted sixty-five 
people in the grocery store, twelve in the meat and 
flour, and five or six in the clothing shops; and I was 
informed they have sometimes more than one hundred 
people purchasing at one time, who take their turns in 
the order of attendance. The purchases average fifteen 
to sixteen shillings per week per member, clothing being 
about one to twelve in amount, as compared to food.’ 

From the net profits of this Society—called the 
Rochdale Pioneers’ Co-operative Store—2} per cent. is 
set aside for the means of intellectual improvement. 
They have a library of 1600 or 1700 volumes, free to 
the members, and a news-room partially free. They 
have purchased a considerable part of the property 
they occupy. They make no display in their shop- 
windows, spend nothing in advertising, buy and sell 
for ready money, and instead of being in want of 
funds, have more than they know what to do with. 

In 1844, the amount of the society’s funds was L.28; 
in 1856, it had increased to L.13,000. In 1845, the 
business done was L.710; in 1856, it was L.63,197. 
In 1845, the profit was L.33; and in 1856, it was 
1.3922, or 35 per cent. on the capital. 

The advantages of the co-operative system are 
numerous. It gives its members better goods for their 
money, because, instead of having any inducement to | 
adulterate, or manufacture superficially, its interest is 
quite the other way. Its customers being ready, 
waiting for supply, there is no risk of overstocking; 
it has no need, therefore, of publishing that it will get 
rid of its winter goods at any sacrifice to make room 
for its spring stock ; and being under no necessity of 
laying baits for patrons, it spends nothing in plate 
glass, gilding, chandeliers, or puffing advertisements. 
Dealing for ready money, it has no bad debts, and no 
law expenses. ‘All who know intimately,’ says the 
pamphlet, ‘the habits of the working-classes, know 
what a fearful evil the practice is of purchasing their 
food and clothing on credit. Once tied fast to the 
shopkeeper, then follows, as a rule, high prices for 
bad articles ; the food is adulterated, and the clothing 
inferior; poverty is thus made poorer, and to debt is 
often added law, and pauperism naturally follows, a 
canker and a curse. What, then, must be the benefits 
of a complete change of the habit of credit? known 
well by the poor to be so great an evil, and yet felt to 
be so hard to get rid of when once formed. And yet 
this change has been effected by these societies. The 
transactions of the managers of the Leeds and Roch- 
dale societies are all, both buying and selling, on ready- 
money principles. As a consequence, those who were 
never out of debt, who crouched to the shopkeeper, and 
dreaded the bailiff, are now fearless and clear of all 
incumbrance: they are consequently independent, and 
feel morally as well as socially elevated. Able to lay 
out their money to the best advantage, their houses 


become better furnished, and cleaner; their food is 
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| more plentiful, and more wholesome ; education for the 
children, and all other moral benefits follow : to visit 
the Green Board becomes now almost impossible; 
and not a few have a deposit at the bank, their own 
savings, upon which they may fall back in case of 
need. ‘To enter the Society induces saving, and the 
savings thus accumulated, by the very condition of 
mind leading thereto, prevents their being wasted away 

| in either drink or dissipation—those sad, sore evils 
which swallow up so much of the hard earnings of 
the operative.’ 

What is to prevent the working-classes throughout 
the kingdom from foilowing the example of these 
two societies? Ignorance. Even at Leeds, with the 

| advantage of the flour-mill before their eyes, and its 
| handsome dividends in their pockets, a grocery store 
| commenced with their own consent is on the point of 
| failure from sheer want of custom! In our former paper 
we gave the complaint of the managers touching the 
| supineness of their fellow-workmen in refusing to 
| sanction the establishment of grocery and meat stores, 
| instead of pocketing tlie bonus of the flour-mill—insig- 
| nificant, of course, to each. It appears, however, that 
their sanction was at length obtained ; that a grocery- 
store was actually commenced, and that it docs not 
pay, in consequence of its proprietors, the working- 
classes, with comparatively few exceptions, refusing to 
deal at their own store, and thus obtain better and 
cheaper goods, and a money-profit besides. The pam- 
phlet is silent as to the cause of what might seem, 
without explanation, a very extraordinary mental 
blindness ; but the probability is, that it merely offers 
one more illustration of the misery of the credit 
system—that the people are tied to the grocers, and 
cannot readily get away. Whiether this is the fact or 
not, the Rochdale men would seem at first sight to 
| be greatly in advance of those of Leeds in point of 
| intelligence, either in keeping out of debt, and so 
securing to themselves the power to act as they please, 
' or in choosing, from two courses before them, the one 
that obviously leads to advantage. It is difficult, how- 
| ever, to reason on the case without better information 
| than we possess on the circumstances of the two towns. 

Upon the whole, the experiments we have thus 
glanced over prove, in the first place, that contrary to 

| the commonly expressed opinion, it is perfectly pos- 
sible for men of the working-classes to conduct their 
| own business, even when of a complicated nature, to 
a successful issue; but, in the second place, that the 
body is not generally so far advanced as this in intelli- 
| gence. Their own best friends take the unfavourable 
view of their character, and without always giving 
them the credit of the per contra. 

*I have worked with the working-classes,’ said Mr 

| Charles Bray at Birmingham, ‘at all measures for im- 
| proving their condition for a quarter of a century, but 
| have never yet found them capable of conducting their 
| own affairs. If their affairs were of a trading kind, they 

were jealous and niggardly of the pay of those who were 
principally instrumental in making them succeed, and 
| what was ordered by a committee one week or month, 
| was too frequently undone the next. There was no 
permanency or persistency. If their affairs were of 
other kinds, they fell out among themselves, and could 
not long be kept together. The worst feature of ignor- 
ance is intolerance, and the worst of the working- 
classes is that they cannot agree to differ.” This is 
from a note to the pamphlet, and in the text the same 
thing is repeated. ‘Many object to work out their 
own social elevation, preferring poverty to inde- 
pendence; and thousands act so as to be a dead log 
upon the more thoughtful and prudent. Others who 


wish to get out of the trammels of poverty, ignorant 
of the natural relations of things, hope for the impos- 
sible, and not getting their wishes, become discontented 
with real benefits, and quarrel therewith.” The two 


societies we have described, however, shew what can 
be done, and with such examples before us, it would 
be folly to despair. 


—_—_y——_ 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS. 


Next, we believe, to Captain Toot's Voyages—for thus 
our infant tongue pronounced the name of that great 
navigator—not very much below the illustrated edition 
of Tiger-hunting in India in the Eighteenth Century, and at 
no immeasurable distance from Robinson Crusoe himself, 
we were wont, in our early boyhood, to hold in favour 
the Elegant Extracts. They consisted of four enormous 
volumes, one of which was denominated ‘ Epistles,’ one 
‘ Prose,’ one ‘ Verse,’ and one ‘ Poetry ;’ but these two 
last were absolutely identical, duplicates, and, like 
some twins who are only distinguishable by the 
variation of a strawberry-mark between their shoul- 
ders, differed in nothing save in the name at the back 
of their bindings. 

We are at this time residing for a little time among 
the scenes of that far-back, thoughtless epoch of youth, 
which has long since become sacred and solemn enough 
to us, and we have found the same old volumes as 
interesting—though we ourselves have suffered such 
change—as ever. Much of this interest, indeed, arises 
from the comparison—involuntary, and yet the most 
odious of all comparisons—of our two selves—between 
Philip drunk with youth, and Philip sobered with all 
the cares of a Paterfamilias; but the books have got 
much intrinsic treasure of their own, which no time 
can rust. We confess to never having had any great 
fondness for the volume of Epistles, although we 
always identified ourselves so fully with the young 
gentleman in knee-breeches and a ruffled shirt, whose 
attention is being directed, in the frontispiece, by the 
muse of epistolary correspondence, to the effigy of Lord 
Bacon: she cannot, at least, be the muse of history, 
or she would not be setting Aim up for a model. Much 
of our dislike may be, we fancy, attributed to our 
having been made to retranslate Mr Melmoth’s letters 
to Papirius Petus into Latin, such as M. T. Cicero 
would have been astonished to have found his own. 

This volume is divided into five books, the last of 
which is appropriated to ‘ Recent Letters,’ which begin 
with those of William Shenstone, Esq., and end with 
those of Mr Edward Gibbon—by this time, alas! 
seeming hardly to be more ‘recent’ than those in the 
first book by Mr ‘Pliny the Consul to several of his 
friends.’ ‘ ‘The Prose,’ as a deceased wit, who was 
scarcely born when these volumes were first published, 
has observed, ‘was even worse.’ Moral and Religious, 
Classical and Historical Prose, Orations, Sermons, and 
(especially) Characters of Departed Sovereigns. Char- 
acter of Charles I., by Macaulay, Character of James 
IL., ibid. How strange these titles read to us, and yet 
how familiar! The female historian only lives in 
Elegant Extracts such as these, and another Macaulay 
reigneth in her stead, who has drawn for us the same 
characters with a far more skilful touch, though with 
not less violent colouring. Among the slightly verbose 
accounts treating of ‘The affected strangeness of some 
men of quality,’ or of ‘A citizen’s family setting out 
for Brighthelmstone,’ there are a number of pieces 
which were wont to give us the most unmixed delight. 
How fond we grew of the little Nurse Glumdalclitch, 
who was but forty feet high; and of the mighty king 
who was, by the breadth of a finger-nail, taller than 
the tallest of his court! But then were Brobding- 
nag and Lilliput but pleasant fairy tales, which have 
now become wicked satires; whereas, upon the other 
hand, that pious and exemplary ‘Explanation of 
the Fifth Commandment, by Corporal Trim, used 
somewhat to shock the well-regulated mind of our 
young days as being slightly blasphemous. What a 
charming woodcut heralded this volume also! A bee- 
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hive amongst hollyhocks, with a young man in pursuit 
of a butterfly; which by some allegorical means, 
untranslatable by us now as then, conveyed a high 
moral lesson. 

But by far the favourite with us of these great 
books, was that one which was devoted to the muse: 
‘The useful and entertaining pieces of poetry selected 
for the improvement of young persons.’ Some of these, 
indeed, culled from the flowery gardens of Dean Swift 
and others, would in these days be considered by no 
means elevating for youth. It is more than half a 
century ago since the Elegant Extracts were published ; 
not a single one of our now living writers was famous 
enough at that period to gain admittance into these 
pages. ‘The Nestor Rogers, who has so lately suc- 
cumbed, after that unprecedented combat of his with 
devouring Time, is quoted as an accomplished and 
promising young poet; but of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and Southey, of Shelley, and Keats, and Tennyson, 
there is nothing chronicled. How strange it seems! 
What revolutions, improvements, reverses, has liter- 
ature undergone ‘since this old book was new!’ What 
glorious poetic fire -has touched our souls, which was 
lying then unkindled and undreamed of in infant 
breasts! What wit! what wisdom! Here is a 
Pastoral Ballad, by one Byron, it is true; but even 
that is a misprint for Byrom. How very much we 
should like to see a pastoral ballad from the pen of 
him who wrote the Giaour and Don Juan! Here, 
however, is a song by Moore: 


How blessed has my time been, what joys have I known, 
Since wedlock’s soft bondage made Jesse mine own! 

So joyful my heart is, so easy my chain, 

That freedom is tasteless, and roving a pain. 


Through walks grown with woodbines as often we stray, 
Around us our boys and girls frolic and play, 

How pleasing their sport is the wanton ones see, 

And borrow their looks from my Jesse and me. 


To try her sweet temper sometimes am I seen 

In revels all day with the nymphs of the green; 
Though painful my absence, my doubts she beguiles, 
And meets me at night with compliance and smiles. 


What though on her cheeks the rose loses its hue, 
Her wit and good-humour bloom all the year through ; 
Time still, as he flies, adds increase to her truth, 

And gives to her mind what he steals from her youth. 


Ye shepherds so gay, who make love to ensnare, 
And cheat with false vows the too credulous fair, 
In search of true pleasure how vainly you roam ; 
To hold it for life you must find it at home! 


This, of course, cannot be our unmoralising Irish 
Thomas, and yet there is something in the ring of the 
metre which resembles him; and still less, although 
the sentiments above expressed are worthy of her, can 
it be Mrs Hannah More of sacred fame. Who was 
then Moore, the elder? Who, again, was this Rev. 
Mr Maurice, whose poem of ‘ The Schoolboy, written at 
a very early age,’ we are here favoured with? Not, 
surely, the rejected of King’s College, the ardent and 
able theological writer of our day. Who was ‘the 
igreat essayist, Thornton?’ Who was Jago (sic) 
who writes this very clever ‘Imitation of Hamlet’s 
Soliloquy ?’ 


To print or not to print—that is the question. 

Whether "tis better in a trunk to bury 

The quirks and crotchets of outrageous fancy, 

Or send a well-wrote copy to the press, 

And, by disclosing, end them ? 
To print, to beam 

From the same shelf with Pope, in calf well bound; 

To sleep, perchance, with Quarles—ay, there’s the rab— 
There’s the respect that makes 

Th’ unwilling poet keep his piece nine years. 


For who would bear th’ impatient thirst of fame, 

The pride of conscious merit, and, *bove all, 

The tedious importunity of friends, 
* * 7 


a 

But that the tread of steep Parnassus’ hill 
(That undiscovered country, with whose bays 
Few travellers return) pnzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear to live unknown, 
Than run the hazard to be known and damned? 


Who was Mrs Smith, who publishes these heavy \ 


sonnets ‘To Night’ and ‘To Tranquillity,’ with many 
others addressed to similar unsubstantial objects ? | 
Tranquilly enough, she has herself sunk into the night 
of forgetfulness, and Mrs Smith on Mrs Smith, like 
wave on wave, has overwhelmed her memory.* Who 
was the once celebrated Mr Thomas Knox, who, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Churchill and Campbell, 
we find with his blank verses, ‘ Spoken at the Annual 
Visitation of Tunbridge School?’ They begin with, 
‘Sweet is thy month, O Maia, and extend over some 
three hundred lines, with an invocation to ‘the Pious | 
Judd,’ about midway. Who was the pious Judd? By 
no means, we daresay, an individual to be sneezed or 
laughed at; and yet we cannot help smiling at his 
unknown but doubtless venerable name. Our youth- 
ful mind was wont to associate Mr Thomas Knox | 
with the eminent Scotch Reformer of that name; but | 
the keener intellect of our maturity tracks him to the 
preface, whereby we discover him to be the editor 
himself of these Elegant Extracts, where, by taking 
advantage of his position, he has cunningly preserved 
himself in amber along with the best of them. | 

How good, though somewhat coarse, were the old 
satirical verses which we look in vain for now! Some, 
by Mr Soame Jenyns, upon ‘the modern fine gentle- 
man’ of exactly a hundred years ago, have the fol- 
lowing finish : 


He wagers on his own and others’ lives, 

Till Death at length, indignant to be made 
The daily subject of his sport and trade, 

Veils with his sable hand the wretch’s eyes, 
And, groaning for the bets he loses by't, he dies. 


What a comfortable reflection it is to think that there 
is no speculation of this sort now-a-days! How | 
thankful, in these virtuous times, ought waning rectors 
and annuitants with loving relatives, to feel! 

In the poems ‘Sentimental, Lyrical, and Ludicrous,’ 
which was wont to be our favourite portion of this | 
volume, it is remarkable how very long most of the | 
headings are; the verses themselves do not occupy a 
larger space than the arguments; and the arguments 
are often, one would imagine, as much unsuited as 
possible to the muse. 

‘Ode on the Death of Matzel, a Favourite Bullfinch, 
addressed to Philip Stanhope, Esq. (natural son to the 
Earl of Chesterfield), to whom the Author had given 
the Reversion of it when he left Dresden.’ 

Again: ‘Presented, together with a Knife, by 
the Rev. Samuel Bishop, Head-master of Merchant 
Taylor’s School, to his Wife on her Wedding-day, 
which happened to be her Birthday and New-year’s 
Day.’ 

And, ‘ Written on the Occasion of a Ball, in which 
the Ladies agreed to dress in Silks, for the Sake of 
encouraging the Spitalfields Manufacturers.’ 

The sight of ‘the Lady Elizabeth Thynne cutting 
trees on paper,’ seems to have been too much for the 
poet Waller to view, and be dumb; while Grainger 
recommends his ‘Bryan and Pereene, a West Indian 
ballad,’ upon the ground—and perhaps he knew 
that there was no more intrinsic attraction in it—of 


* It is, no doubt, the multitudinous name that puzzles our 
friend: Charlotte Smith is well known to this day among a very 
numerous and respectable class.—Ep, 


| 
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its being ‘founded on a real fact that happened in the 
island of St Christopher.’ 

To judge by the number of poems with no other 
title than ‘Written in a blank leaf of’ this or that 
volume, it would seem that a white page in any book 
was too great a temptation for these ancient bards to 
fight against, even although they had not anything 
particular to set down upon it. We are inclined to 
think that the expense and scarcity of paper in their 
time must be accountable for this, for we observe that 
Mr Browning and Mr Tennyson do not resort in these 
days for a place of record for their ideas to the fly- 
leaves of the books their friends lend them. 

Amongst the ‘ Epigrams, Epitaphs, and other Little 
Pieces,’ the immense proportion which the titles bear 
to the productions themselves is still more remarkable. 
We moderns would never surely put to a poor couplet 
such a water-in-the-brain-affected heading as this 
which follows: 


On a very Rich Geéntleman drinking the Waters of 
Tunbridge Wells, who had refused to contribute to the 
Relief of a Distressed Family. 


For deepest woes old Harpax scorns to feel, 
Think ye his bowels stand in need of steel ? 


The principal point is always italicised, for fear the 
reader should chance not to see the joke. The parsons 
suffer terribly, and one epigram out of three, at least, 
of these old wits has got a divine for its butt; and we 
are sorry to add also, that among many of these 
jeux @esprit there is more than a fair sprinkling of 
imprecation. 


A Case of Conscience submitted to a Late Dignitary of 
the Church on his Narcotic Exposition of the following 
text: ‘ Watch and pray, lest ye enter into Temptation.’ 


By our pastor perplext, how shall we determine ? 

* Watch and pray,’ says the text; ‘Go to sleep,’ says the 

sermon. 

Whenever, it seems, any person of the last century 
had a good thing to say, instead of issuing it at once 
fresh from his mental mint, he took it away into some 
private room, and cut it into metre, mixing it up in the 
proportion of three-fourths alloy to one-fourth—which 
was the last line—genuine gold, and so brought it 
back again to his company in the form of verse. A 
clergyman, not being ‘capped’ by his parishioner, thus 
reproves him: 


The gownsman stopped, and turning, sternly said : 

*I doubt, my lad, you’re far worse taught than fed.’ 

* Why, ay,’ quoth Tom, still jogging on, ‘ that’s true ; 

Thank God, he feeds me, but 1’m taught by you.’ 
And there are four more stupid lines, which we have 
not quoted, introductory to the bon-mot. Silence and 
attention was gained by the recital of these beforehand, 
and they were probably made duller than they need 
have been, for the sake of contrast with the witticism 
when it should be at last let out. These lines ‘Upon 
a Lady who squinted,’ are unusually compact : 


If ancient poets Argus prize, 

Who boasted of a hundred eyes ; 
Sure, greater praise to her is due 
Who looks a hundred ways with two. 


Here is an epigram upon Moore, our unknown poet, 
who, it seems, had the reputation of being a borrower : 


Moore always smiles whenever he recites, 

He smiles, you think, approving what he writes; 
But yet in this no vanity is shewn: 

A modest man may like what’s not his own. 


Next to the clergy, the married state is the most 
popular subject for raillery, there being scores of 
‘elegant extracts’ expressive of delight at the death of 
a wife, and comfort in her being safely ‘ grassed in:’ 


Cries Ned to his neighbours, as onward they pressed, 
Conveying his wife to her place of long rest: 

* Take, friends, 1 beseech you, a little more leisure, 
For why should we thus make a toil of a pleasure ?’ 


Third in the list of favourite subjects for pasquinade 
are, we regret to see, the Scotch—a fact which points 
pretty clearly to the political period at which most of 
these were written. Here is one by Cleveland, who 
has had the impudence even to set his name to it: 


Had Cain been a Scot, God had altered his doom, 
Not forced him to wander, but kept him at home. 


We forget the name of the author to whom Johnson 
attributes that line popularly believed to have occurred 
in the theme of an Eton boy upon the marriage in 
Cana, but it is here introduced, much spoiled, and in 
company with three wretched companions, as Aaron 
Hill’s: 


When Christ at Cana’s feast, by power divine, 
Inspired cold water with the warmth of wine, 

* See,’ cried they, while in reddening tide it gushed, 

* The bashful stream hath seen its God, and blushed.’ 


Bob and Ned, Jack and Roger, Tom and Dick, are 
the male dramatis persone of these epigrams, and 
Chloe and Stella the female: 


A FAIR GROUND FOR PRIDE. 

Jack his own merit sees; this gives him pride, 

For he sees more than all the world beside. 
Most of this sort are dull, or else well known; but we 
will conclude with one that is new, at least to our ears, 
and pregnant with wisdom; it is, we believe, by the 
poet Prior: 


To John I owed great obligation ; 
But John unhappily thought fit 
To publish it to all the nation: 
Sure John and I are more than quit. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Tue new year opens as promisingly for science as the 
old year ended. Astronomers and geologists, chemists, 
naturalists, and natural philosophers, and many others, 
are busy with important researches. Catastrophes 
in the money-market, or in India or China, divert 
them not; neither does a royal marriage make them 
pause in their endeavours to rifle nature of her secrets. 
Some few there are—to whom the name philosophers 
may be justly applied—so earnest in their work, so 
convinced of the value of time, that they never by 
any chance accept an invitation to dinner or to an 
evening-party. ‘To them science owes her proudest 
achievements. 

Mr Faraday is to make known in a lecture some of 
the results of his late researches. When that takes 
place, there will not be a spare seat in the theatre of 
the Royal Institution, for hundreds who don’t under- 
stand, and don’t much care about science, go to hear 
the learned professor because it is fashionable to do 
so. Dr Tyndall, pursuing his inquiry into the pheno- 
mena of glaciers, will repeat the description of certain 
properties of ice, which he has already read before the 
Royal Society. In some of his experiments on the 
melting of ice, he finds a singularly beautiful pheno- 
menon; that the water which first appears on the 
surface of the frozen mass has always the form of an 
elegant flower with expanded petals. While in this 
there may be a suggestive faet for the crystallographer, 
the geologist will find additional explanations as to 
the cause of the motion of glaciers. Those who are 
interested in this question will find it treated of 
among other phenomena in an able paper by Professor 
Hitchcock in the last volume of the Smithsonian 
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Contributions to Knowledge, published at Washington. It 
reviews the whole subject of Surface Geology, tracing 
effects to their causes in the drift-period—the period 
of beaches and moraines, with notices of Ancient Sea- 
margins—the period of terraces, and, lastly, the his- 
toric. It is a valuable contribution to a portion 
of geological science which has not been sufliciently 
treated of.—Mr Sorby, on the other hand, has been 
diving deep down into the bowels of volcanoes, and 
shews that crystals of quartz and granite are not 
simply igneous crystals, but aque-igneous, formed | 
under tremendous pressure. He has been led to this 
conclusion by observing that quartz and granite, when 
examined under the microscope, are found to contain 
millions on millions of minute cells or cavities, in 
which water is enclosed. The water has been drawn 
off in sufficierit quantity to be experimented ons so 
there is no doubt of its presence. It is only right to 
mention that the fact was first discovered by Mr 
Bryson of Edinburgh; but he did nothing towards 
working it out to its consequences as Mr Sorby has 
done. ‘The discovery is a surprising one for geologists, 
as it opens a new view of the structure of volcanic 
rocks, and leads to the inference that water intensely 
heated and forcibly hindered from vaporising, has 
played a highly important part in the crystalline 
formation. Mr Sorby has exhibited his specimens at 
meetings of the Royal and Geological Societies, and is 
now engaged in further investigations. 

Not less interesting is a discovery announced at a | 
meeting of the Vaudois Society of Natural Sciences | 
at Lausanne, and not less a surprise for geologists. It 
appears that the draining of a lake near Moosseedorf, 
canton of Berne, brought to light a bed of peat, 
through which numerous stakes were driven. On the 
surface of this peat, nearly a thousand specimens of 
pottery, stone-chisels, flint arrow-heads, and bears’ 
teeth, perforated so as to be strung for bracelets and 
collars, were met with. There were no signs of metal; 
but bones of wild and domestic animals—some still 
undetermined—were numerous ; and among these were 
picked up an atlas and jaw of the Cervus euryceros, 
or Great Irish Elk. The capital fact consists in the 
discovery of the last mentioned, for no remains of the 
great elk had ever yet been found along with human 
remains, or with any relics shewing that the animal 
had lived on the earth at the same time with man. 

Mr Robert Mallet’s catalogue of earthquakes, drawn 
up for the British Association, will contain startling 
facts for the next meeting, collected from the calamit- 
ous earthquakes last month in Italy. Some geologists 
have gone to the spot to. make notes of the effects 
produced. Sir Charles Lyell was there recently, and 
wished to make special observations on Vesuvius; but 
the most tedious of Circumlocution Offices is at Naples, 
and he could not waste time in waiting for the official 
permit. 

Unger shews that vegetable growths produce lime- 
stone: such as certain species of alge so constituted 
that they secrete and deposit carbonate of lime from 
sea-water. He has subjected the plants to experiment, 
in which the calcareous matter being all dissolved out, 
the vegetable texture remained clearly demonstrable. 

In a conversation that took place a short time since 
at a meeting of the Entomological Society, concerning 
the changes in the species and habits of animals pro- 
duced by climate, Professor Milne Edwards said that 
the existing species of ibis is identical with that found 
preserved in Egyptian mummies.—In a communication 
to the same Society on a New Genera and Species of 
Coleoptera, Mr Pascoe raises a question for philologists. 
‘Why not get rid,’ he argues, ‘of the word beetle, 
which is not confined, in common parlance, to the 
Coleoptera, and is almost universally applied to the 
cockroach only, by the vulgar? We have mammal 


coleop?’—The Longmans have promised to include 

the word telegram in their forthcoming distlomary > | 
will they be able to get Dr Latham’s sanction for the | 
new entomological word ?—While on this subject, we 
may mention that Southern Italy—the scene of the 
late terrible earthquakes—chiefly a district of some | 
miles around Volterra, had previously suffered from a 
plague of spiders. The Ragno rosso, as the peasants 
call it, had multiplied to such a prodigious extent, as 
to have become a very terror; and the more so, as its 
bite is more painful than that of the European scor- 
pion. Each female lays from one hundred to two 
hundred eggs, and the increase would be greater than 
it is but for an ichneumon that devours all the egg- 
cocoons it meets with. 

Astronomers are busy sounding the note of prepar- 
ation for the eclipse of the sun, which will take place | 
in March next ; and different observatories are arrang- | 
ing to take special observations of the phenomenon. | 
One will note the rose-coloured protuberances, another | 
the effects of the darkness, another the appearance and | 
peculiarities of the rays of light around the edge of the | 
eclipsing body, and so forth. There are many import- 
ant astronomical questions yet remaining to be solved, | 
which admit of elucidation through the occurrence of | 
eclipses: hence the scientific interest created by them. | 
Indeed, as regards the sun, we may believe that its | 
physical phenomena will henceforth be an especial | 
object of study. The volume of Smithsonian Contribu- | 
tions abovg mentioned contains an elaborate paper | 
‘On the Relative Intensity of the Heat and Light of | 
the Sun upon different Latitudes of the Earth,’ from 

which we quote a passage where the author—Mr Meech 

—attributes some geological changes of the earth to the 

motion of the whole solar system through space—a 

motion, be it remembered, of 400,000 miles an hour. 

‘In this,’ says the author, ‘continued for countless 

ages, the earth may have traversed the vicinity of 
some one of the fixed stars, which are suns whose 

radiance would tend to efface the vicissitudes of 
summer and winter, if not of day and night, with a 

more warm and equable climate. This may have 

produced those luxuriant forests, of which the present 

coal-fields are the remains; and thus the existence of 
coal-mines in Disco and other arctic islands may 

be accounted for. If no similar traces exist in the 

antarctic zone, the presumption will be strengthened 

that the north pole was presented more directly to the 

rays of such illuminating sun or star.’ There is scope 

for the imagination here, whatever may be the scien- 

tific value of the notion—the world gradually becoming 
aware that a second sun was shining in the firmament, 

brighter and hotter for many years, till the luxuriance 

of the tropics streamed up to the polar zones; and 

then the gradual decline of light and heat, the strange 

sun diminishing to a speck, and disappearing at last 

from human eyes. It is a theme that might inspire a 


t. 
eM Broun, who left Sir T. M. Brisbane’s observatory 
near Kelso, to take charge of the Rajah of Travancore’s 
observatory at Trevandrum, has just sent over a 
printed Report, from which we learn that meteorology 
and magnetism occupy his attention as well as astron- 
omy. Aided by the rajah’s liberality, he has built an 
observatory on the Agustier Peak—a summit in the 
Western Ghauts, 6200 feet above the sea—for the 
purpose of carrying on a series of hourly observations 
of thermometer, barometer, actinometer, and magnets, 
simultaneously with similar series in the observatory 
at Trevandrum. By this means, the effect of elevation 
will be discovered, and the data thence derivable are 
much in request at present by the chiefs of magnetic 
and meteorological science, to aid in the discussion of 
observations. Notwithstanding the draughts of natives 
placed at his service, Mr Broun had more trouble in 


and mollusk naturalised among us recently ; why not 


erecting his observatory than Professor Piazzi Smyth 
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had in his exploit on Teneriffe (of which, by the way, 
he has published a highly graphic narrative). But 
there is something to repay him (Mr Broun) in the 
magnificent prospect ; and while he is discovering the 
relations between the higher and lower regions of the 
atmosphere, he can overlook the whole south of the 
| peninsula as far as Cape Comorin, and, but for an 
| intervening height, would get a view of Adam’s Peak 
| in Ceylon. 

| In connection with meteorology, it is desirable to 
' remember that regular daily observations are made at 


| many places in England and on the continent of | 


Europe, of the rise and fall of the barometer and 
changes of the wind, the rainfall, &c.: from all of 
which there will in time appear a large mass of 
' materials and facts for comparison, and as our know- 
| ledge of atmospheric waves and the allied phenomena 
| increases, we may hope to get to some positive 
acquaintance with the laws of the weather.—The 
Austrian government has ‘the hand at the bellows,’ 
to use a sailor’s term, in a way that deserves notice. 
Having deepened the port of Venice so as to admit 
large vessels, they wish to render the navigation of the 
Adriatic safer, by diminishing the force of the bora 
—that mighty wind. Now, it happens that Mount 
Nanas, near Adelsberg, is the father of the bora; so on 
all the hills and heights between Nanas and the sea, 
trees are to be planted, which—sheltered by walls 
while young—will, it is believed, grow up and break 
the force of the wind before it reaches the gulf. 

Father Caselli of Florence has invented and per- 
fected an electric telegraph by which written messages 
may be transmitted and received, some three or four 
at the same time, and at the rate of five hundred 
letters or signs in a minute. An autographic com- 
munication from the reverend inventor was read at the 
meeting of the Vaudois Society above referred to. At 
another meeting, M. Bischoff demonstrated to the 
members that an alkaline solution of silver reduced 
| with sugar, could be advantageously used for the 

silvering of glass, especially for concave mirrors and 
' reflectors required of unusual brightness.—Professor 
| Helmholtz has invented an instrument to which he 
| gives the name of fe/es/ereoscope, which is to be used in 

looking at natural landscapes. In few words, it may 
be described as a box fitted with mirrors at certain 
angles, and with feebly concave lenses for eye-pieces. 

According to the professor, its special merit is, that 

it enables the spectator to judge of the proportions and 
distances of a landscape, particularly mountain scenery, 
much more accurately than with the unassisted eye.— 
| An instrument for indicating sounds has just been 
| exhibited by M. Léon Scott, a corrector of the press at 
| Paris. It comprises a receiver terminated by a mem- 
brane; the membrane when disturbed operates on a 
pencil, and the pencil marks the effect on a moving 
band of paper. According to the intensity of the 
sound affecting the membrane, so is the mark; and 
what is remarkable, it is found that the marks vary 
according as the sound is harmonious or discordant ; 
though the intensity may be the same. The one 
leaves regular traces, the other irregular. Hence it is 
thought the instrument may be useful in the study of 
vibratory phenomena in the air. This is not the first 
time that sound has been made visible, so to speak: 
Professor Wheatstone invented an instrument some 
years ago, which exhibited the effects of different 
sounds on a tympanum, all explicable on definite 
philosophical principles.—Another invention by a 
young French midshipman will, if it bear the test of 
further experiment, prove highly useful in the oceanic 
surveys. It is an instrument which, dropped over- 
board from a ship, indicates the strength and direction 
of the under-currents by which the depths of the sea 
are so numerously and so astonishingly traversed. 
The construction of the instrument is ingenious, and 


hitherto it gives more satisfactory indications than 
any other. 

The demand for fibrous material for commercial 
purposes has led to the utilisation of a product of 
which huge bonfires have been and are still made 
every autumn in Herefordshire, Kent, and Surrey, 
We mean the hopbine. Excellent wrapping-paper is 
now manufactured of that climber; and hop-growers 
may comfort themselves for a bad season by the sale 
of what they have heretofore wasted. And besides 
this, experiments have been tried with success to 
make millboards out of the spent hops, of which the 
great breweries yield so abundant a supply. It is one 
of the characteristics of the present time to convert 
refuse to useful purposes, and these are note-worthy 
examples. 

The Royal Agricultural Society offer a prize of L.50 
for the best report ‘on the results of microscopic 
observation applied to the vegetable physiology of 
agriculture.’ ‘There is the question; and we doubt 
not that competent men are ready to give the answer. 
The Rev. E. F. Manby has communicated to the 
Society’s Journal an account of an improved method of 
potato-culture, whereby he gets two crops a year with 
little or no disease. The Morecambe potato is the 
kind he recommends—a kind much in request in the 
large towns of Lancashire and the West Riding. 
‘They form,’ he says, ‘a dish fit for an epicure—light 
and floury, the delicate skin cracked and bursting.’ 
The land is to be dug by hand-labour, and then the 
secret for getting potatoes ripe in August that will 
keep all the winter is—‘to set them well sprouted. 
There is no occasion to put them in early: the last 
week in April or first week in May will do. To this 
he adds: * The month of August is the critical time for 
the winter potato. But by sprouting the tuber before 
setting, you obtain nearly a month’s advantage, so 
that when the disease does come, the plant is in a 
stronger state than it would otherwise be, and is 
thereby enabled to repel the attack.’ 


OCEOLA: 
A ROMANCE. 
CHAPTER XVII.—WEST POINT. 


Tue military college of West Point is the finest school 
in the world. Princes and priests have there no power, 


true knowledge is taught, and must be learned, under 
| penalty of banishment from the place. The graduate 
comes forth a scholar, not, as from Oxford and Cam- 
| bridge, the pert parrot of a dead language, smooth 
prosodian, mechanic rhymster of Idyllic verse; but a 
| linguist of living tongues—one who has studied science, 
| and not neglected art—a botanist, draughtsman, geol- 
| ogist, astronomer, engineer, soldier—all; in short, a 
| man fitted for the higher duties of social life—capable 
of supervision and command—equally so of obedience 
and execution. 
| Had I been ever so much disinclined to books, in 
| this institution I could not have indulged in idleness. 
|'There is no ‘dunce’ in West Point. There is no 
favour to family and fortune: the son of the President 
would be ejected, if not able to dress up with the rank ; 
and under the dread of disgrace, I became, perforce, 
a diligent student—in time, a creditable scholar. 

The details of a cadet’s experience possess but little 
interest—a routine of monotonous duties—only at 
West Point a little harder than elsewhere—at times 
but slightly differing from the slave-life of a common 
soldier. I bore them bravely—not that I was inspired 
by any great military ambition, but simply from a 
feeling of rivalry: I scorned to be the laggard of my 
class. 

There were times, however, when I felt weariness 
| from so much restraint. It contrasted unfavourably 


| 
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with the free life I had been accustomed to; and often 
did I feel a longing for home—for the forest and the 
savanna—and far more for the associates I had left 
behind. 

Long lingered in my heart the love of Maiimee 
—long time unaffected by absence. I thought the 
void caused by that sad parting would never be 
filled up. No other object could replace in my 
mind, or banish from my memory the sweet souvenirs 
of my youthful love. Morning, noon, and night, was 
that image of picturesque beauty outlined upon the 
retina of my mental eye—by day in thoughts, by 
night in dreams. 

Thus was it for a long while—I thought it would 
never be otherwise! No other could ever interest 
|me, as she had done. No new joy could win me to 
|wander—no Lethe could bring oblivion. Had I been 
told so by an angel, I would not, I could not, have 
believed it. 

Ah! it was a misconception of human nature. I 
was but sharing it in common with others—for most 
mortals have, at some period of life, laboured under a 
similar mistake. Alas! it is too true—love is affected 
by time and absence. It will not live upon memory 
alone. The capricious soul, however delighting in the 
ideal, prefers the real and positive. Though there are 
but few lovely women in the world, there is no one 
lovelier than all the rest—no man handsomer than all 
his fellows. Of two pictures equally beautiful, that is 
the more beautiful upon which the eye is gazing. It 
is not without reason that lovers dread the parting 
hour. 

Was it books that spoke of lines and angles, of 
bastions and embrasures—was it drill, drill, drill by 
day, or the hard couch and harder guard tour by 
night—was it any or all of these that began to 
infringe upon the exclusivism of that one idea, and at 
intervals drive it from my thoughts? Or was it the 
pretty faces that now and then made their appearance 
at the ‘ Point’—the excursionary belles from Saratoga 
and Ballston, who came to visit us—or the blonde 
daughters of the patroons, our nearer neighbours, 
who came more frequently, and who saw in each 
coarse-clad cadet the chrysalis of a hero—the embryo 
of a general ? 

Which of all these was driving Maiimee out of my 
mind ? 

It imports little what cause—such was the effect. 
The impression of my young love became less vivid 
on the page of memory. Each day it grew fainter and 
fainter, until it was attenuated to a slim retrospect. 

Ah! Maiimee! in truth it was long before this 
came to pass. Those bright smiling faces danced long 
before my eyes ere thine became eclipsed. Long while 
withstood I the flattery of those siren tongues; but 
my nature was human, and my heart yielded too easily 
to the seduction of sweet blandishments. 

It would not be true to say that my first love was 
altogether gone: it was cold, but not dead. Despite 
the fashionable flirtations of the hour, it had its seasons 
of remembrance and return. Oft upon the still night’s 
guard, home-scenes came flitting before me; and then 
the brightest object in the vision-picture was Maiimee. 
My love for her was cold, not dead. Her presence 
| would have rekindled it—I am sure it would. Even 
to have heard from her—of her—would have produced 
a certain effect. To have heard that she had forgot- 
ten me, and given her heart to another, would have 
Testored my boyish passion in its full vigour and 
entirety ; I am sure it would. 

I could not have been indifferent then? I must still 
have been in love with Maiimee ? 

One key pushes out the other; but the fair daughters 
| Of the north had not yet obliterated from my heart 
this dark-skinned damsel of the south. 

During all my cadetship, I never saw her—never 


even heard of her, For five years I was an exile from 
home—and so was my sister. At intervals during | 
that time we were visited by our father and mother, 
who made an annual trip to the fashionable resorts of 
the north—Ballston Spa, Saratoga, and Newport. 
There, during our holidays, we joined them; and 
though I longed to spend a vacation at home—I 
believe so did Virginia—the ‘ mother was steel 
and the father was stone,’ and our desires were not 
gratified. 

I suspected the cause of this stern denial. Our 
proud parents dreaded the danger of a mésalliance. 
They had not forgotten the tableau on the island. 

The Ringgolds met us at the watering-places; and 
Arens was still assiduous in his attentions to Virginia. 
He had become a fashionable exquisite, and spent his 
gold freely—not to be outdone by the ci-devant tailors 
and stock-brokers, who constitute the ‘upper ten’ of | 
New York. I liked him no better than ever, though | 
my mother was still his backer. 

How he sped with Virginia, I could not tell. My 
sister was now quite a woman—a fashionable dame, a | 
belle—and had learnt much of the world—among | 
other things, how to conceal her emotions—one of the | 
distinguished accomplishments of the day. She was | 
at times merry to an extreme degree; though her | 
mirth appeared to me a little artificial, and often ended 

| 
| 
| 


abruptly. Sometimes she was thoughtful—not unfre- 
quently cold and disdainful. I fancied that in gaining | 
so many graces, she had lost much of what was in my 
eyes more valuable than all, her gentleness of heart. | 
Perhaps I was wronging her. | 

There were many questions I would have asked her, 
but our childish confidence was at an end, and delicacy 
forbade me to probe her heart. Of the past we never | 
spoke: I mean of that past—those wild wanderings in | 
the woods, the sailings over the lake, the scenes in 
the palm-shaded island. 

I often wondered whether she had cause to remember | 
them, whether her souvenirs bore any resemblance to 
mine! 

On these points, I had never felt a definite convic- | 
tion. Though suspicious—at one time even apprehen- 
sive—I had been but a blind watcher, a too careless 
guardian. 

Surely my conjectures had been just, else why was 
she now silent upon themes and scenes that had so 
delighted us both? Was her tongue tied by the after- | 
knowledge that we had been doing wrong—only known 
to us by the disapproval of our parents? Or, was it 
that in her present sphere of fashion, she disdained to | 
remember the humble associates of earlier days ? 

Often did I conjecture whether there had ever 
existed such a sentiment in her bosom; and, if so, 
whether it still lingered there? ‘These were points 
about which I might never be satisfied. The time for | 
such confidences had gone past. | 

‘It is not likely,’ reasoned I; ‘or if there ever was | 
a feeling of tender regard for the young Indian, it is | 
now forgotten—obliterated from her heart, perhaps | 
from her memory. It is not likely it should survive | 
in the midst of her present associations—in the midst | 
of that entourage of perfumed beaus who are hourly | 
pouring into her ears the incense of flattery. Far less 
probable she should remember than J; and have not I | 
forgotten ?’ 

Strange, that of the four hearts I knew only my 
own. Whether young Powell had ever looked upon 
my sister with admiring eyes, or she on him, I was 
still ignorant, or rather unconvinced. All I knew was 
by mere conjecture—suspicion—apprehension. What 
may appear stranger, I never knew the sentiment of 
that other heart, the one which interested me more 
than all. It is true, I had chosen to fancy it in my 
favour. Trusting to glances, to gestures, to slight) 
actions, never to words, I had fondly hoped ; but wane 
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too, had I been the victim: of doubt. 
all, Maiimee had never loved me! 

Many a sore heart had I suffered from this reflec- 
tion. I could now bear it with more complacency ; 
and yet, singular to say, it was this very reflection 
that often awakened the memory of Maiimee; and, 
whenever I dwelt upon it, produced the strongest 
revulsions of my now spasmodic love! 

Wounded vanity! powerful as passion itself! thy 
throes are strong as love. Under their influence, the 
chandeliers grow dim, and the fair forms flitting 
beneath lose half their brilliant beauty. My thoughts 
go back to the flowery land—to the lake—to the island 
—to Maiimee. 


Perhaps, after 


strength—were moving down from the north; and it 
was easy prophecy to say that the red conquerors 
must in turn yield possession. 

Once already had they met in conflict with the pale- 
faced usurpers, led on by that stern soldier who now} 
sat in the chair of the president. They were defeated, | 
and forced further south, into the heart of the land— 
the centre of the peninsula. There, however, they 
were secured by treaty. A covenant solemnly made, 
and solemnly sworn to, guaranteed their right to the 
soil, and the Seminole was satisfied. | 

Alas! the covenants between the strong and the! 
weak are things of convenience, to be broken whenever | 
the former wills it—in this case, shamefully broken. 


= 


White adventurers settled along the Indian border; 
they wandered over Indian ground—not wandered, but | 
went; they looked upon the land; they saw that it | 
was good—it would grow rice and cotton, and cane | 
and indigo, the olive and orange; they desired to) 
possess it, more than desired—they resolved it should | 
be theirs. 

There was a treaty, but what cared they for treaties? 
Adventurers—starved-out planters from Georgia and) 
the Carolinas, ‘nigger-traders’ from all parts of the| 
south; what were covenants in their eyes, especially | 
when made with red-skins? The treaty must be got 
rid of. 

The ‘Great Father,’ scarcely more scrupulous than 
they, approved their plan. 

* Yes,’ said he, ‘it is good—the Seminoles must be 
dispossessed ; they must remove to another land; we 
shall find them a home in the west, on the great plains; 
there they will have wide hunting-grounds, their own 
for ever.’ 

‘No,’ responded the Seminoles; ‘ we do not wish to 
move; we are contented here: we love our native) 
On my return to Florida, I found that the cloud of | land; we do not wish to leave it; we shall stay.’ 
war was gathering over my native land. It would| ‘Then you will not go willingly? Be itso. We are 
soon burst, and my first essay in military life would | strong, you are weak; we shall force you.’ 
be made in the defence of hearth and home. Iwas| Though not the letter, this is the very spirit of the 
not unprepared for the news. War is always the theme | reply which Jackson made to the Seminoles! 
of interest within the walls of a military college ; and | The world has an eye, and that eye requires to be 
in no place are its probabilities and prospects so fully | satisfied. Even tyrants dislike the open breach of 
discussed or with so much earnestness. treaties. In this case, political party was more thought 

For a period of ten years had the United States | of than the world, and a show of justice became 
_ been at peace with all the world. The iron hand of | necessary. 
|‘ Old Hickory’ had awed the savage foe of the fron-| The Indians remained obstinate—they liked their 
'tiers. For more than ten years had the latter desisted | own land—they were reluctant to leave it—no wonder. 
|from his chronic system of retaliation, and remained! Some pretext must be found to dispossess them. 
| silent and still. But the pacific statu quo came to an | The old excuse, that they were mere idle hunters, and 
|end. Once more the red man rose to assert his rights, | made no profitable use of the soil, would scarcely avail. 
jand in a quarter most unexpected. Not on the fron- | It was not true. The Seminole was not exclusively a 
| tier of the ‘far west,’ but in the heart of the flowery | hunter; he was a husbandman as well, and tilled the 
jland. Yes, Florida was to be the theatre of operations | land—rudely, it may be, but was this a reason for 
| —the stage on which this new war-drama was to be | dispossessing him? 
| enacted. | Without this, others were easily found. That 
| A word historical of Florida, for this writing is | cunning commissioner which their ‘Great Father’ sent 
|in truth a history. | them could soon invent pretexts. He was one who 
| In 1821, the Spanish flag disappeared from the | well knew the art of muddying the stream upwards, 
|ramparts of San Augustine and St Marks, and and well did he practise it. 

Spain yielded up possession of this fair province—one | The country was soon filled with rumours of Indian 
| of her last footholds upon the continent of America. | outrages—of horses and cattle stolen, of plantations 
Literally, it was but a foothold that the Spaniards held | plundered, of white travellers robbed and murdered— 
in Florida—a mere nominal possession. Long before | all the work of those savage Seminoles. 

the cession, the Indians had driven them from the field| A vile frontier press, ever ready to give tongue 
,into the fortress. Their haciendas lay in ruins—their| to the popular furor, did not fail in its duty of 
horses and cattle ran wild upon the savannas; and | exaggeration. 

rank weeds usurped the site of their once prosperous | But who was to gazette the provocations, the 
plantations. During a century of dominion, they had | retaliations, the wrongs and cruelties inflicted by the 
/made many a fair settlement, and the ruins of build- | other side? All these were carefully concealed. 
ings—far more massive than aught yet attempted by| A sentiment was soon created throughout the 
their Saxon successors—attest the former glory and | country—a sentiment of bitter hostility towards the 
power of the Spanish nation. Seminole. * 

It was not destined that the Indians should long; ‘Kill the savage! Hunt him down! Drive him out! 
hold the country they had thus reconquered. Another | Away with him to the west!’ Thus was the sentiment 
race of white men—their equals in courage and | expressed. These became the popular cries. 


* * * * 

Five years soon flitted past, and the period of my 
cadetship was fulfilled. With some credit, I went 
through the ordeal of the final examination. A high 
number rewarded my application, and gave me the 
choice of whatever arm of the service was most to my 
liking. I had a penchant for the rifles, though I might 
have pitched higher, into the artillery, the cavalry, 
or engineers. I chose the first, however, and was 
gazetted brevet-lieutenant, and appointed to a rifle 
regiment, with leave of absence to revisit my native 
home. 

At this time, my sister had also ‘graduated’ at the 
Ladies’ Academy, and carried off her ‘diploma’ with 
| credit ; and together we journeyed home. 

There was no father to greet us on our return: a 
| weeping and widowed mother alone spoke the melan- 
, choly welcome. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE SEMINOLES, 
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When the people of the United States has a wish, 
it is likely soon to seek gratification, particularly 
when that wish coincides with the views of its govern- 
ment; in this case, it did so—the government itself 
having created it. 

It would be easy, all supposed, to accomplish the 
popular will, to dispossess the savage, hunt him, drive 
him out. Still there was a treaty. The world had 
an eye, and there was a thinking minority not to be 
despised who opposed this clamorous desire. The 
treaty could not be broken under the light of day; 
how, then, was this obstructive covenant to be got 
rid of ? 

Call the head men together, cajole them out of it; 
the chiefs are human, they are poor, some of them 
drunkards—bribes will go far, fire-water still further ; 
make a new treaty, with a double construction—the 
ignorant savages will not understand it; obtain’ their 
signatures—the thing is done! 

Crafty commissioner! yours is the very plan, and 

you the man to execute it. 
It was done. On the 9th of May 1832, on the 
banks of the Oclawaha, the chiefs of the Seminole 
nation in full council assembled bartered away the 
land of their fathers! 

Such was the report given to the world. 

It was not true. 

It was not a full council of chiefs; it was an 
assembly of traitors bribed and suborned, of weak 
men flattered and intimidated. No wonder the nation 
refused to accede to this surreptitious covenant ; no 
wonder they heeded not its terms; but had to be 
summoned to still another council, for a freer and 
fuller signification of their consent. 

It soon became evident that the great body of the 
Seminole nation repudiated the treaty. Many of the 
chiefs denied having signed it. The head chief, Onopa, 
denied it. Some confessed the act, but declared they 
had been drawn into it by the influence and advice of 
others. It was only the more powerful leaders of 
‘clans—as the brothers Omatla, Black. Clay, and Big 
Warrior—who openly acknowledged the signing. 

These last became objects of jealousy throughout 
the tribes; they were regarded as traitors, and justly 
so. Their lives were in danger; even their own 
retainers disapproved of what they had done. 

To understand the position, it is necessary to say a 
word of the political status of the Seminoles. Their 
government was purely republican—a thorough democ- 
racy. Perhaps in no other community in the world 
did there exist so perfect a condition of freedom: I 
might add happiness, for the latter is but the natural 
offspring of the former. Their state has been com- 
pared with that of the clans of Highland Scotland. The 
parallel is true only in one respect. Like the Gael, 
the Seminoles were without any common organisation. 
They lived in ‘tribes’ far apart, each politically inde- 
pendent of the other; and although in friendly rela- 
tionship, there was no power of coercion between them. 
There was a ‘head-chief’—king he could not be 
called—for ‘ Mico,’ his Indian title, has not that signi- 
fication. The proud spirit of the Seminole had never 
sold itself to so absurd a condition; they had not 
yet surrendered up the natural rights of man. It is 
only after the state of nature has been perverted and 
abased, that the ‘kingly’ element becomes strong 
among a people. 

The head ‘mico’ of the Seminoles was only a head 
in name. His authority was purely personal: he had 
no power over life or property. Though occasionally 
the wealthiest, he was often one of the poorest of his 
people. He was more open than any of the others to 
the cails of philanthropy, and ever ready to disburse 
with free hand, what was, in reality, not his people’s, 
but his own. Hence he rarely grew rich. 


barbarian pomp or splendour, flattered by no flunkey 
courtiers, like the rajahs of the east, or, on a still 
more costly scale, the crowned monarchs of the 
west. On the contrary, his dress was scarcely con- 
spicuous, often meaner than those around him. Many 
a common warrior was far more gai/lard than he. 

As with the head-chief, so with the chieftains of 
tribes ; they possessed no power over life or property ; 
they could not decree punishment. A jury alone 
could do this; and I make bold to affirm, that the 
punishments among these people were in juster pro- 
portion to the crimes than those decreed in the 
highest courts of civilisation. 

It was a system of the purest republican freedom, 
without one idea of the levelling principle; for merit 
produced distinction and authority. Property was not 
in common, though labour was partially so; but this 
community of toil was a mutual arrangement, agree- 
able to all. The ties of family were as sacred and 
strong as ever existed upon the earth. 

And these were savages forsooth—red savages, to be 
dispossessed of their rights—to be driven from hearth 
and home—to be banished from their beautiful land 
to a desert wild, to be shot down and hunted like beasts 
of the field! The last in its most literal sense, for 
dogs were to be employed in the pursuit! 


CHAPTER XIX. 
AN INDIAN HERO. 


There were several reasons why the treaty of the 
Oclawaha could not be considered binding on the 
Seminole nation. First, it was not signed by a majority 
of the chiefs. Sixteen chiefs and sub-chiefs appended 
their names to it. There were five times this number 
in the nation. 

Second, it was, after all, no treaty, but a mere 
conditional contract—the conditions being that a depu- 
tation of Seminoles should first proceed to the lands 
allotted in the west (upon White River), examine these 
lands, and bring back a report to their people. The 
very nature of this condition proves that no contract 
for removal could have been completed, until the 
exploration had been first accomplished. 

The examination was made. Seven chiefs, accom- 
panied by an agent, journeyed to the far west, and 
made a survey of the lands. 

Now, mark the craft of the commissioner! These 
seven chiefs are nearly all taken from those friendly to 
the removal. We find among them both the Omatlas, 
and Black Clay. True, there is Hoitle-mattee (jumper), 
a patriot, but this brave warrior is stricken with the 
Indian curse—he loves the fire-water; and his pro- 
pensity is well known to Phagan, the agent, who 
accompanies them. 

A ruse is contemplated, and is put in practice. 
The deputation is hospitably entertained at Fort 
Gibson, on the Arkansas. Hoitle-mattee is made 
merry—the contract for removal is spread before the 
seven chiefs—they all sign it: the juggle is complete. 

But even this was no fulfilment of the terms of the 
Oclawaha covenant. The deputation was to return 
with their report, and ask the will of the nation. 
That was yet to be given; and, in order to obtain it, a 
new council of all the chiefs and warriors must be 
summoned. 

It was to be a mere formality. It was well known 
that the nation as a body disapproved of the facile 
conduct of the seven chiefs, and would not endorse 
it. They were not going to ‘move.’ 

This was the more evident, since other conditions of 
the treaty were daily broken. One of these was the 
restoration of runaway slaves, which the signers of the 
Oclawaha treaty had promised to send back to their 


He was surrounded by no retinue, girt in by no 


owners. No blacks were sent back ; on the contrary, 
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they now found refuge among the Indians more secure 
than ever. 

The commissioner knew all this. He was calling 
the new council out of mere formality. Perhaps he 
might persuade them to sign—if not, he intended to 
awe them into the measure, or force them at the point 
of the bayonet. He had said as much. Troops were 
concentrating at the acency—Fort King—and others 
were daily arriving in Tampa Bay. The government 
had taken its measures ; and coercion was resolved upon. 

I was not ignorant of what was going on, nor of all 
that had happened during my long years of absence. 
My comrades, the cadets, were well versed in Indian 
affairs, and took a lively interest in them—especially 
those who expected soon to escape from the college 
walls. ‘Black Hawk’s war,’ just terminated in the 
west, had already given some a chance of service and 
distinction, and young ambition was now bending its 
eyes upon Florida. 

The idea, however, of obtaining glory in such a war 
was ridiculed by all. ‘It would be too easy a war— 
the foe was not worth considering. A mere handful of 
savages,’ asserted they ; ‘scarcely enough of them to 
stand before a single company. They would be either 
killed or captured in the first skirmish, one and all of 
them—there was not the slightest chance of their 
making any protracted resistance—un/fortunately, there 
was not.’ 

Such was the belief of my college-companions ; 
and, indeed, the common belief of the whole country, 
at that time. The army, too, shared it. One officer 
was heard to boast that he could march through 
the whole Indian territory with only a corporal’s 
guard at his back; and another, with like bravado, 
wished that the government would give him a charter 
of the war, on his own account. He would finish it 
for 10,000 dollars! 

These only expressed the sentiments of the day. 
No one believed that the Indians would or could 
sustain a conflict with us for any length of time; 
indeed, there were few who could be brought to think 
that they would resist at all: they were only holding 
out for better terms, and would yield before coming to 
blows. 

For my part, I thought otherwise. I knew the 
Seminoles better than most of those who talked—I 
knew their country better; and, notwithstanding the 
odds against them—the apparent hopelessness of the 
struggle—I had my belief that they would neither 
yield to disgraceful terms, nor yet be so easily con- 
quered. Still, it was but a conjecture; and I might 
be wrong. I might be deserving the ridicule which 
my opposition to the belief of my comrades often 
brought upon me. ‘ 

The newspapers made us acquainted with every 
circumstance. Letters, too, were constantly received 
at the ‘Point’ from old graduates now serving in 
Florida. Every detail reached us, and we had become 
acquainted with the names of many of the Indian 
chieftains, as well as the internal politique of the tribe. 
It appeared they were not united. There was a party 
in favour of yielding to the demands of our government, 

led by one Omatla. This was the traitor party, 
and a minority. The patriots were more numerous, 
including the head ‘mico’ himself, and the powerful 
chiefs Holata, Coa-hajo, and the negro Abram. 

Among the patriots there was one name that, upon 
the wings of rumour, began to take precedence of all 
others. It appeared frequently in the daily prints, 
and in the letters of our friends. It was that of a 
young warrior—or sub-chief, as he was styled—who by 
some means or other had gained a remarkable ascend- 
ency in the tribe. He was one of the most violent 
opponents of the ‘removal ;’ in fact, the leading spirit 
that opposed it; and chiefs much older and more 
powerful were swayed by his counsel. 


We cadets much admired this young man. He was 
described as possessing all the attributes of a hero—of 
noble aspect, bold, handsome, intelligent. Both his 
physical and intellectual qualities were spoken of in 
terms of praise—almost approaching to hyperbole. His 
form was that of an Apollo, his features those of 
Adonis or Endymion. He was first in everything—the 
best shot in his nation, the most expert swimmer and 
rider—the swiftest runner, and most successful hunter 
—alike eminent in peace or war—in short, a Cyrus. 

There were Xenophons enough to record his fame. 
The people of the United States had been long at 
peace with the red men. The romantic savage was 
far away from their borders. It was rare to see an 
Indian within the settlements, or hear aught of them. 
There had been no late deputations from the tribes to 
gratify the eyes of gazing citizens; and a real curio- 


forest. An Indian hero was wanted, and this young 
chief appeared to be the man. 
His name was Occora. 


MAMMA’S PET. 


Women and children !—what a sight 
Was there when, gathered to her breast 
After their bloody breathless flight, 
Calcutta bade the victims rest! 

Strong men, with voices weak and low, 
Stood by to ask their names, their woe. 


Some answered but with choking sighs 

And wringing hands; and some stood there 
Heedless, with their unconscious eyes 
Fixed in a blank and ghostlike stare ; 

Some told their tale in screams, and some 
Covered their faces and were dumb, 


One of the throng, a little child, 

A fair-haired girl, was all alone; 

No mother on her darling smiled, 

No brother spoke in cheering tone : 
All, all alone, with eyes serene, 

She gazed upon that strange sad scene. 


They came to her, these pitying men, 

And one beside her knelt, and took 

The orphan to his breast, and then, 

With gentle voice, and gentler look, 

* Dear child, what is your name ?’ he cried : 
‘I’m mamma's pet,’ the child replied. 


The wild moustache, the rough black beard 
Quivered : upon her golden head 

He laid his broad brown hand, and cleared 
His husky throat: ‘ Poor child,’ he said, 

* You are called something more—say yet 
Your name.’—‘ I’m just mamma’s sweet pet.’ 


O mother in your dismal grave, 

O murdered father, hear us vow 
Our homage to the fond and brave 
To lavish on that baby brow, 

To pay in love our sacred debt— 
For yours shall be the Nation’s pet! 


L. R. 
Eprvsurcs. 
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